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INTRODUCTION 


Critics are not disposed to view with favour 
the novel which exhibits an obvious religious motive. 
it 16 assumed that all great and good fiction has a. 
ourpose, and that purpose is the disinterested 
expression of imaginative insight into human nature 


and life. There is a feeling amounting to a conviction 


Ps 


that to "preach" is not a function of the novelist's 
art. Notwithstanding this canon of criticism, it is not 
seldom that a marked didactic intention is discovered in 
the greatest works of fiction. Under the fierce compulsion 
of moral indignation or religious enthusiasm, eloquence 
and insight are evoked that would be lacking in the 
novelist whose role was that of spectator or unbiased 
critic. But in these masterpieces of imaginative propaganda 
the sermonic quality exists rather as an undercurrent than 
as an exovlicit theme of the tale,expressing that deeper 
self which is the essential to the greatness of authorship. 
Hence it is veiled,and in a sense subordinate to the 
artist's disinterested recognition of the inevitable 
character of life, an unconscious element toveneinto the 
texture of life itself rather than the professed object 
of the interpretation. | . 

Often it is that this admired peticence is not a 
characteristic of the religious novel. Especially during 
the early part of the nineteenth century when the novel 


was yet an outlaw in the world of letters, was the overt 
. ' ‘ ? | 
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profession of a pious - intention a device for gaining. 
acceptance among the scrupulous. As illustration of 
this deplorable tendency we may cite the Preface to 


Daniel Jackson's Alonzo and Melissa published in Exeter 


in 1831. "Whether the story of Alonzo and Melissa will 
generally please the writer knows not; if however he 
is not mistaken, it is not unfriendly to religion and 
virtue. One thing was aimed to be shown, that a firm 
reliance in Providence, however the affections might 
be at war with its dispensations, is the only source 
of consolation in the hour of gloom, and that generally 
such dependence though crossed by difficulties and 
perplexities will be crowned with victories at ee 
Despite the opposition of the pious, the nine= 
teenth century saw the efflorescence of the novel as 
an art-form, the flexible and peculiar instrument of 
democracy. Such poets as Shelley and Worsworth were 
conscious of the effect of their writing upon public 
opinion, but in the main their appeal Was to an 
esoteric circle. By comparisen the novel exercised 
a wider influence and was better adapted than the 
poem for the thorough exposition and discusston of 
complex problems, It was possible for the novelist 
to re-shape the prose of the essayist into a more 
palatable fora, to render the hypothetical actual 
and concfete, and to introduce a host of details that 


enhance the liveliness of the total impression. As a 


series of social documents the value of these novels 


‘1. Wilson Follett, The Modern Novel, p. 107 
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increases as the conditions they describe become historic 


Ina period when sheer entertainment was thought to be 
Sinful, literary men considered themselves possessed of 
Some social importance. As the priests and prophets of 
the modern age according to Carlyle, they 

"Were called upon to exercise their skill, 
Not in Utopia, subterranean fields, 
Or some secreted island, Heaven knows where, 
But in the very world, which is the world of 
All of us,- the place where in the end, 
We find our happiness, or not at all.” 
(Wordsworth, The Prelude) 
It was an age that dealt preeminently in ethical or 
religious ideas; an age in which the intellectual 
currency was expressed in terms of faith and morality 
rather than of abstract metaphysics; when the rapid 
diffusion of nee knowledge was viewed in many quarters 
with alarm and suspicion as a sinister force which 
threatened the foundations of belief. Among the corrosive 
agents of the times, the novel must surely be numbered, and 
the preoccupation of many authors with religion was not 
without significance. Subjecting the emotional, intellectual ~ 
and professional aspects of religion to an exhaustive 
serutiny, the novels popularized complete views of religion, 
yet tended to secularize at the same time that they 
popularized. More human and more fallible was the cult as 
represented by the novelists, and during the ferment of 
religious controversy more easily assimilated than the 
confused polemics of contending priesthoods. 
Social developments and the growth of the natural 


Sciences facilitated a wider interest if not a deeper 


faith in religion. Until the last two decades, the 
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nineteenth century was an era of religious revival. Such 
an array of genius as entered the service of the Church 
is only to be compared with the Middle Ages. The Newmans, 
Thomas Arnold, Blanco White, Samuel Wilberforce, Froude, 
Arthur Stanley, Maurice and Kingsley; these names a 
are selected from a large company of the ilhustrious 
who found in the career of clergyman a vocation 
worthy of their capacity. It is not surprising that 
novels should preccupy themselves with religion 
during a period when a statesman eminent as Gladstone 
was a model of piety and such poets as Tennyson and 
. the Brownings were ever singing the religious theme. 
It would be beyond the scope of this essay 

to bring under consideration all the religiously- 
interesting novels of the nineteenth century. Their 
name is legion, and they are not all equal in their 
merits. The novels here selected are chosen on the 
grounds of their significance in respect of the 
larger movéments of religious thought, for their 
emotional and intellectual sincerity more than | 
for their quality as literature. In order that the 
relation ofithese novels to the background of 

religious thought may appear in prover perspective, 
@ panoramic survey of that. background is appended to 


the introduction. 


Within the Church of England the nineteenth 
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century inherited the historic distinction between High 


and Low Churchmen, the former insisting upon the traditional 
forms in worship and ecclesiastical constitution, while 

the latter inclined somewhat toward a Puritan simplicity. 

In theology, the apathetic and prosaic latitudinarianism 

of the Establishment with its combination of an authoritat- 
ive revelation with a rationalistic apologetic frowned 
alike uvon the fervour of ‘Methodism and the enthusiasm 

for Enlightenment particularly mafnifested on the Contin- 
ent of Europe. 

The Church as a whole reacted conservatively to 
the events of the French Revolution, save as the rise of 
the Evangelical movement with its interest in political 
reform and its emotional appeal may be considered as a 
response to the social changes brought about by the 
advent of industrialism. The rebellious needs of the 
proletariat found a palliative in thé ideology of 
Yethodism and in the patriotism evoked by the Napoleonic 
Wars, but the Established Church was estranged from 
the poor and there was widespread indifference to religion 
among all classes of society. 

By the end of the first quarter of the century, 
however, a revival of religious interest had well begun. 
Partly under the stimulus of Romanticism and partly in 
response to the criticism introduced by Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge (1772-1834) a new earnestness and a more 
profound scrutiny was applied to the basis of faith. 

A new humanitarianism, largely incident upon the 
teachings of Methodism manifested itself in the impetus 
given to Reform. Principally in the fear of legislative 
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interference arose the High Church or Oxford Movement 
which began in 1833. The cause of the Church immune 
to the changes which the times had wrought was essent- 
fally reactionary, and nourished its ideal upon the 
romantic spirit which venerated the primitive and the 
medieval. 

The restoration of the Church to its medieval or 
primitive character and prerogatives was the ideal of 
the group of enthusiasts who wrote the Tracts for the 
Times. Out of ninety tracts, twenty three were from 
the pen of John Henry Newman (1801-1890) and it was 
his declaration in,Tract Ninety that the ecclesiastical 
constitution inscribed in the Thirty-Nine Articles was 
to be interpreted in a Catholic sense that produced 
the bann laid upon further publication by the Bishop 
of Oxford. This categorical proscription revealed 
considerable divergence of opinion within the ranks of 
the Oxford Movement. Newman together with several 
hundred other clergymen and laymen passed over to the 
Roman Communion, but there remained a vigorous remnant which 
continued to stand for the enrichment of the liturgy and 
the introduction of usages which Protestantism had dis- 
carded. 

The Anglo-Catholic party thus formed has since 
exhibited a remarkable and intelligent devotion to the 
poor and the delinaguent. This social-consciousness is 
their only mark of sympathy with the Broad Church school 
which developed in opposition to the Romanticist 
tendencies of the Oxford Movement, a liberal party, 
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Prepared to submit traditional religion to the criticism 


of scholarship and to seek a réprochement with the findings b 
of science, the Broad Church movement was especially 

interested in the social implications of Christianity. 
Generally cautious inite advances, the extreme Broad 

Church view is represented in the Christian Socialism 

of Frederick Dennison Maurice (1805-1872) and Charles 

Kingsley (1819-1875). 

The religious thought of the nineteenth century 
was not restricted to the confines of the Establishment 
and the Dissenting sects. Without the Church and sometimes 
in despite of ecclesiastical injunction, the religious 
life found various expression. Whether in the Positivism 
that persisted more widely than its organization would 
suppose, or in the Neo-Unitarianism of many theists who 
found no Church suited to their needs, or in the wilder 
| ranges of Free-Thought and Socialism the religious life 
was pursued with vigour and intensity. During the 
convulsions of this ‘century of progress' there eae 
much interfusion and exchange between religious 
associations above described. Perhaps it was this 
continuous shifting of loyalties, the perennial passage 
of distinguished travellers from faith to faith, that 
accounts for the failure of religion to capitalize its 
. enthusiasm and consolidate its position aghinst the 


inevitable reaction of indifference and irreligion which 


characterizes our generation. 


1. Special Sources for this outline: 
Walker, History of the Christian Church 
Overton, The English Church in the Nineteenth Century 
J.M.Robinson, op.cit. 
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THE NOVEL OF REVOLUTION AND ANARCHY: William Godwin. 


The accumulation of various forces, intellectual, 
economic and social inspired the political revolutionism 
widespread at the close of the eighteenth century. Far 
more general than it was active there developed the 
critical spirit of the Enlightenment, appvealing especially 
to all those persons or social groupings that found 
themselves hampered by the existing social order. The 
actademic criticism of ideas was naturally transfered 
to a criticism of rules and valués, insinuating a 
demand for a new rationale of society for the purposes 
of freedom and for the realization of new social 
aspirations. In France and America, there resulted 
the overthrow of aoveummantt and the establishment of 
new political constitutions. In England, where nominal 
and partial political enfranchisement already obtained 
revolt simmered for a time, being eventhally absorbed 
by political measures of comoromise and the conservative 
reaction which was favoured by the struggle with Napoleon. 

Nevertheless, as a background of nineteenth 
century thought remained the urgency of a revolution 
that had not taken place, a revolution not limited to 
political action. but comprehending the whole social 
structure and exempting neither theology nor the Chure@h. 
The Promethean spirit celebrated by Shelley in the Ode 
to Liberty was variously transformed, but it continued 


to haunt the wings though banished from the stage. , 
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Hence it is only appropriate that the legend of the novels 

concerned with religion should commence with the novel 

which above all reflects the revolutionary tendency. 
William Godwin (1756-183 6) who became the father- 

in-law of the poet Shelle¥ professed a philosophy of 

systematic anarchythat was thoroughly in keeping with 

the spirit of revolution. Having given a general account 


of this philosophy in An Enquiry Concerning Political 


Justice, he imagined that his views would obtatn a wider 


proliferation if presented in less academic fashion. 
Few persons would read a treatise on political science, 
and fewer still would be capable of applying that 
penetrating analysis to the facts of Life. The novel 


Caleb Williams was projected as an aid to the 


understanding of such persons. In the original preface 
which was suppressed by law, Godwin declared that his 
book "comprehended a general view of the modes of 
domestic and unrecorded tyranny by which man beconies 
the destroyer of man." 


In Caleb Williams (1794) the innate amlability 


of the characters conterned is cramped and thwarted by 
the machinery of the law, their sincerity is turned 
into subterfuge, and the accused system of justice is 
used to hound the innocent. The benevolent Falkland 
escapes the charge of murder by fastening the crime 
upon an innocent man. Under the oppression of secret 
guilt his kindly nature is changed into a monster of 
rage and oppression, suspicious of any attempt to 


unveil the past. The naive curiosity of his servant, 
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Caleb Williams, ¢gnfuriates him and all the resources / 


ore + 


which wealth and influence can command are employed 
to harass the victim whose only interest is simple 
truth. Besides his express condemnation of capital 


punishment for murder, Godwin is principally 
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concerned to show the effects of law in destroying 
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candour and good-will. By implication too, he attacks 

not only the law but all social distinctions of wealth 
and privilege. These artificialities estrange individuals 
and prevent their rational cooperation by beclouding 


every situation with delicate questions of prestige 


and dignity. Thus the tense drama of Caleb Williams 
lies in the strife of Reason or natural curisesity in 
the person of Caleb with the established or traditional 
sin of property and station represented by Falkland. 
It must be said that so skillfully does Godwin weave 
this social-political theory into the plot of his 
novel that it becomes completely obscured; so warm is 
the readerfs interest in the psychological struggle 
of the characters that their symbolic meaning is 
forgotten. Art triumphs in this case over the most 
frank didactic intentions, and perhaps the writer's 
cause does not suffer thereby. 


The main significance of Caleb Williams consists 


in the character of Falkland the oppressor, as much a 
victim of judicial malignity as Hawkins or Caleb. By the 
comments of Caleb, Godwin seeks to remove any versonal 
animus from the estimate of Falkland by the reader. 


"T saw him not contented with blasting my repubation, 


Ll 


confining me for a period in jail, and reducing me to the 
condition of a houseless vagabond, still continuing his 
pursuit under these forlorn circumstances with unmitigable 
cruelty. But I knew his misery so well, I was so fully 
acquainted with its cause, and strongly imvressed with 
the idea of its being unmerited, that, while I suffered 
deeply, I still continued to pkty rather than hate my 
piveeedien* , 

It is the voice of the Age of Reason proclaiming 
the perfectibility of man if freed from the obsolete 
system which shackles his good intentions. Godwin 


makes no reference to religion in Caleb Williams, but 


there i8 every reason to believe that he was completely 
in sympathy with the atheism of the youthful Shelley 
and believed the Church to be hand in glove with the 
despotism of government. The broader basis of his 
philosophical work included an attck upon the laws of 
marriage and property and denounces religion because it 
"4s an accomodation to the prejuéiees and weaknesses 

of mankind. Instead of preaching political justice, it 


2 
extols charity, making a merit out of simple obligation." 


The absense of reference to religion in Caleb Williams 
is nevertheless remarkable, demonstrating the indifference 
which characterized the beginning of the century. 


1. William Godwin, Caleb Williams, p.311 
2. Quoted from C.K.Paul, William Godwin, p.113 
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In English fiction, the beginning of the end of genuine 
faith was apparent to the prophetic eyes of Wilberforce 
who lamented the total absense of Christian sentiments 
from nearly all the successful fiction of his day,” and 
avowed the pain with which he noted that Miss Edgeworth 
put absolutely no religion in her books while Hannah 
More whose principles were so excellent had such a 
vicious style.” 

As a novelist of protest, Godwin was a writer 
of no particular force or persistency. The sentiments 
which have been noticed in the novel under discussion 
were but a pale reflection of the mighty tumult that 
actually broke forth in France and which was echoed 
so vigorously in the poetry of the period. When the 
tide of Revolution ebbed during and after the Napvoleonic 
Wars, Godwin tempered his spirit to match the times. 
Though he never called himself a Christian, he exchanged 
his atheism for a mild and mystical pantheism, and 
confesses a "reverent and soothing awe of all that is 
grand, beautiful and mysterious in the scala 
The phrase suggests the obfuscation of Coleridgian 
theology, and there is no on og further efforts in 


the revolutionary manner of Caleb Williams. 


1. J.M.Robinson, History of Freethought in the Nineteenth 


Century, p.280 
2. A.W.Benn, A History of English Rationalism, vol.I, p.242 
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Il THE BACKGROUND OF INERTIA AND INDIFFERENCE 


William Godwin the novelist was but a pale and 
flickering light in contrast with the flame of Shelley and 
Wordsworth. The large spirit of the Revolution found more 
felicitous expression in odes and rhymed raptures than in 
the fuller and more searching expositions of writers in 
prose. As has been indicated, the French Revolution 
introduced a disturbing force into the sphere of politics, 
and made dynamic a new ideal in the sphere of thought. 
"Bliss was it that dawn to be alive" : was the exultant 
declaration of Wordsworth when the Revolution broke out in 
France, and although the results of this vehement gesture 
of equalitarianism were chaos, failure, and reaction, 
although Wordsworth himself lived to renounce his youth- 
ful enthusiasm and write the Ecclesiastical Bonnets, the 
very failure generated a hope that could not die. And in 
that hope the life of the nineteenth century was lived; 
all literature was produced; all religion inspired by 
natural feeling was affected by the presence of that hope. | 


Yet more profound although less apparent than the 


ideal of political revolution were the import@aqt read just- 


ments of the whole social system incident upon the rise of 
industrialism. Such changes were long ignored because 


1. William Wordsworth, Prelude. 
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their effects were most felt among the poor and the in- 
articulate. ‘They were none the less pregnant, in historical 
consequences, threatening to the established order and 


moving at once toward destruction and renewal. 


: / 
In the mighty cleavage that was brewing, it is a3 
regrettable to record that the Church and the religious 
W\~ | 
thought of the time was generally allied with the powers - 


which conserved and ignored. Religious thought, however, 
could not remain entirely aloof from the trend of 
current events. Ripples and eddies upon the surface of 
controversy reflected the bewilderment and perplexity of 
the new situation, and these movements of thought found 
most graphic expression in the religious novels. Before 
proceeding to the discussion of these novels of contro- 
versy, 1t will be fitting to introduce a novelist who 
chose to comment rather upon the inertia which charac- 
terized the Church at large. A background or norm will 
thus be established against which the various deviations 
May appear in contrast. 

Anthony Trollope (1815-1882) was educated at 
Winchester and Harrow, and spent the greater part of his 
life as a civil servant. His interests and experiences 
were fairly wide: for, besides being active in his Post 
Office duties, he was an enthusiastic fox-hunter,fairly 
fond of society and club life. Typical and unexciting 
as was his carecr it furnished an eminent qualification 


| 1 
for the interpretr Of a static society. 


1. George Saintsbury, A History of Nineteenth Century Lit- 
erature ,p. 330. 
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That the conditions which he described were fairly 
represented is evinced by many contemporary accounts of 
priestly indifference. Brilioth presents an amiable 
picture of the "Squarson" or Squire-Parson whose Sunday 
came as a slight interruption in the round of landlordship, 
hunting, and dining. - “His well-worn dialogue with the 
Amen-clerk was soon finished, and the spell of moralizing 
from the pulpit or a serious warning against the danger- 
Ous seducers, who would lead religion out of the little 
cosy brain cell into the wide regions of the life of feel- 
ing and will -- this cannot have cost very much trouble." 

This scene accords well with the tranquil atmos- 
phere in and about the cathedral town of Barchester, the 


setting for the ecclesiastical novels of Anthony Trollope. 


Toe first of these ,The Warden, appeared in 1855, and it may 
be taken as representative of the series. The central 
theme of the plot is the question of a sinecure of which 
the Reverend Septimus Harding is the incumbent. Such 


easy-going corruption was rife throughout the Church of 
England during the early nineteenth century, the plural- 


ism and nepotism contrasting painfully with the penury of 
the lower ern ae 

Dreaming under the spire of Salisbury ,Trollope 
received the suggestion for the plot of The Warden from 


the publicity given in the Times to a prevailing scandal. 


1. Ynve Brillioth,The Anglican Revival,p.8 


2. Overton, The English Church in the Nineteenth Century, 
pell. 
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Under ecclesiastical direction endowments for charitable 
purposes were allowed to become incomes for idle digni- 
taries. The merciless flaying which the newspaper accorded 
to the incumbent of such a sinecure resulted in a prolonged 
denbroveres This crude intrusion upon the peace of an 
ecclesiastical mill-pond afforded to Trollope the desired 
motif for his portrayal of life in a cathedral city. 


Without this violation of the spiritual habeas 


corpus perhaps the novels of Barchester would have remained 


unwritten, for the sanctity of those quiet precincts 
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cannot be lightly invaded. The Reverend Mr. Harding is 
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Warden of Hirams Hospital and a precentor of Barchester. 
From his wardenship he derives a comfortable emolument 


which he enjoys in comfort with his unmarried daughter, 
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Eleanor. By an unseemly chance.John Bold, pretender to the 
hand of the fair Eleanor, takes it upon himself to invest- 
igate the Warden's income, and declares that the founder 
did not intend the increased. value of the endowment to be-~ 
come a clergyman's sinecure. Simultaneously, the "Jupiter" 
breaks loose with several articles condemning Mr. Harding, 
who suffers serious conscientious scruples. His son-in-law, 
Archdeacon Grantly, has meanwhile taken up the cudgels on 
his behalf, and on behalf of the fine old High Church 
principle which resents all interference of the State in 
the affairs of the establishment. An indecent tumult 


threatens the repose of Barchester, but Mr. Harding decides 


to resign from the sinecure. Eleanor marries John Bold and 


1. Lillian Sattler, The Church in Anthony Trollope’s Novels, 
Dede | 
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the hum-drum routine of Barchester is resumed unfuffled. 
Although Trollope was himself a High Churchman, 
both his grandfathers being clergymen disposed toward 
sacramental Anglicanism, his personal prejudices do not 
destroy the balance of his writings because he is more 
concerned with the social aspects of religion than with 


doctrinal controversy. His dislike of Evangelical vulgarity 


receives a habitation and a name in the person of the 
Classical Mre. Proudie, the wife of the bishop and the 


Oppressor of that harmless gentleman and all others who 
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would submit to her despotism. What clearly appears in 


ae tke aed 


these novels is the meagre influence of the thought 


currents in national life upon provincial minds. They 
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were content wit their hoary tradition, beautiful enough 
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as it was when framed in the Gothic majesty of the Cathe- 
dral, and the petty squabbles of their society. How 
distant from the rivalry of Mrs. Proudie and the Arch- 
haeheli Se the spiritual chaos of industrial England, the — 
political aspirations of inarticulate masses, the liberalism 
of expanding trade and empire-building. Barchester and the 
ecclesiastical life is remote indeed from the England ‘wan- 
dering between two worlds, the one dead,the other power- 
less to be born.' i 

Returning to The Warden as the representative of 
the Barsetshire novels, it should be observed that it is 
not confined to a satire of externalities. The interest 


centers in the moral struggle of Mr. Harding, the weighing 


of scruples against comfort. That &ruples triumph permits bi 
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the comforting thought that however remote from the reality 
of storm and stress this Established Church mag be, it yet 
breeds men of sound moral stamina, capable of facing issues 
squarely. There is something strangely moving in the picture 
of the Warden deliberating over his destiny in Westminister 
Abbey, and the subsequerg quiet decision for the sake of jus- 
tice and honor. Perhaps the peace and retirement of the 
Barchester close is the ideal environment for the religious 
life. 

Unhappily, the total impression of the Barchester 
novels makes it impossible to cherish such an illusion. 
As one discovers the mean motives and petty spites which 
exist beneath the bland exteriors of these divines, he 
reabizes how the latitudinarianism of the previous century 
had driven out all religious passion. At their best, it 
is the aspiration of these Barsetshire clergymen to behave 
like gentlemen. Enthusiasm is anathema to High Churchmen 
like Archdeacon Grantly, and to the Evangelical bishop it 
ig no more than a political attitude of self-satisfied 
liberalism. Nor does Trollope deplore this lack of religious 
fervor. As the confirmed Civil Servant, he regarded the 
Church as a part of the moral function in the State. Its 
business was to sustain the canons of public wirtue, and 
he required no more of his clergy than ley ti shofild do 
their duty in this civic capacity. Corruption and dishon- 


esty are frowned upon as ungentlemanly and RABE CSS BES 


The ideal figure is the gentleman. 
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It is at this point alone relevant to mention the 
works of William Makepeace Thackeray (1811-1863) ,in the 
writer's opinion the greatest of all nineteenth eentury 
novelists; one whose interests are in no way religious. 

His name may be introduced at this juncture because he 

‘held the mirror up to the society which was in the spirit- 
ual charge of the Barsetshire clergy. If Trollope insinuates 
the implication that the ideal of the priestly persuasion 

is in the fashion of the gentleman, Thackeray shows at 


how much cost in sincerity, humanity and honesy, the profese 


sion of gentleman must maintain itself. Vanity Fair exposes 
the shams of contemporary society, in which the display of 
any real virtue can only evidence a lack of wit. 

Although Thackeray delights in the superficial 
mannerisms and petty villainies of the fashionable world, 
although his heroines are all fools and although his cari- 
catures and his oldefashioned ‘archness' lack the didactic 
motive, there is no ‘crue basis for the charge of cynicism. 


"It 168 reported that on asking a friend what struck him as 
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the most characteristic feature in his novels ,THackeray 
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received the unexpected answer,'a vein of weak religious 
sentimentality’ and it is added that the great novelist who 
particularly disliked the charge of cynicism, felt much 
pleased at being credited with this amiable weakness." This 
sense of respect, the uneasyness of the sensitive soul in 
the presence of great and profound matters explains the 


é 
Shakespearian silence of Thackeray on matters of religion. V 


1. A.W. Benn,The History of English Rationalism,II,265 


What sacrilege,what lack of taste would the serious 
discussion of religion be deemed,if introduced in the pagan 
company of Becky Sharp and her century. Thackeray does not 
exhibit the same reserve when the scene of his tale shifts 


to an age which he could respect. His Henry Esmond (1852), 


rare and most remarkable among his novels, revives the 
memories of a noble age when the High Church of England 
found its highest motivation in the devotion of Non-Jurors 
to the Jacobite cause. Chivalrous loyalty is the theme of 
Henry Esmond, and here Thackeray found a sphere in which 


he could delight and glimpse the distant ideal of an era 


that was no more. 


In contrast with such a picture is the English 


society of Philip and Major Pendennis, the lovable old 
worldiing and prince of snobs. In Philip, in my opinion, 
an inferior novel yet with a plainer moralistic design 
than is found elsewhere in Thackeray, it is shown how 
necessary is the possession of prudence and selfishness in 
the world of things as they are. It is the gospel of 


laissez faire, the kernel of all that was worst tn the 


liberalism of the nineteenth century. How the problem ‘ 
presented itself to the mind of ingenuous youth, is best 


shown in the autobiographical novel of Pendennis (1849). 


A chapter is devoted to “The Way of the World." Here 


we have that admirable misogynist ,Mr. Warrington, de. 


nouncing the philosophy of men of the world who trade their 


friendship for a dainty dinner. And the alias of William 
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Makepeace Thackeray ,the neophyte in society repeats his 
lesson. "'And why not?' asked Pendennis, ‘why not acknow- 
ledge the world I stand upon, and submit to the conditions 
of the society which we live in and live by? ...... ee | 
say I take the world as it is, and being of it, will not 
be ashamed of it. If the time is out of joint, have 1 any 
calling or strength to set it right?’* 

No calling or strength had Thackeray to prescribe 
for such or far more serious evils of his day. As was 
indicated above, he had no taste for religious dogma 
or religious enthusiasm. He had not turn for metaphysics 
and his political thinking was of a childish order, though 
he was not thereby prevented from seeking a seat in Parlia- 
ment. It was his trade in the world of things as they are 
to give a realistic account of the society which he saw 
and to which he belonged. His novels are confined in 
their range to one strate of society except for his — 
occasional excursions below stairs into the realm of para- 
sites and ‘Yellowplush.' And in so doing he perhaps per- 
formed as great a-service to the cause of religion as any 
moralizing or theorizing might have done. In many of 
his time, and in many since, his novels have evoked a con- 


fession of superficiality and hypocrisy, and thergytyp 


a reawakened desire for candor SE AEMAE DH 
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1. William Makepeace Thackeray ,Pendennis ,p.425 
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III. EVANGELICALISMAND THE NOVEL OF CHARACTER. 


The apathy and worldliness illustrated in the 
last chapter were a legacy from the Tatitudinarian 
century and so germane to the English national 
character that they persisted contemporaneously 
with the full furor of religious revival. Indifference 
to the deeper enthusiasms of religion and the philosophy 
of laisser faire accorded well together. In consideration 
of such an alliance, it is not altogether surprising 
to find the fervour of Evangelicalism in the Church 
linked with the names of those who were agitating for 
volitical and social reforms, although at first sight 
the otherworldliness of the revivalists in religion 
seems hostile to a preoccupation with terrestial 
concerns. Nonetheless it was the Evangelical William 
Wilberforce who spent himself for the emancipation of 
the slaves. As a clergyman and the author of a 
Practical View of Christianity he ceded his leadership 
of the Evangelical Party in 1855 to the great humanitarian 
Lord Shaftesbury. 

It would be beyond the scove of this ssh ie 
devote much space to this very significant. movement at 
in religious thought, especially because their strict 
piety led them to frown upon the novel as sinful 


entertainment, evoking thereby the degBestable form 


ae - 23 \ 
known as the “evangelical novel". The chief emphasis 
of their teaching was upon soteriology and the need 
for conversion, frequently couched in the harsh terms 
of Calvinist theology. They had no interest in erudition 
or the critical study of religion nor were they much 
concerned with questions of the Church. The chief strength 
of Evangelicalism lay in the earnestness which it 


engendered and in the personal religion it so carefully 


promoted. Hardly to be distinguished from the Methodism; 


it joined in that great stream of enthusiasm which fought 


against the soiritual deadness of the latitudinarians, 


insisting especially upon the individual character as 


the key to salvation. 


In the social problems that were created by 


the Industrial Revolution Methodism and the Evangelical 
Revival exerted an influence partly anaesthetic and 

partly palliative. Their preaching of otherworldliness, 
their individualistic bent and their service in cementing 
the chasms between the strata in society as well as 

their charitable enterprises during periods of widespread 
want assuaged the rankling discontent of the poor. Great 
concern was manifested for the souls of the empoverished 
oroletariat esvecially in the disseminations of Bibles 

and Tracts. Such distribution of literature among the 
poorer classes was the occupation of George Borrow (1803-1881) 
who was employed both as idanae and as translator by Y 


the Bible Society. His gypsy itineracy in England brought 


him into frequent contact with the strolling vreachers of 
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Methodism whose impressions are recorded in the 
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autobiographical novel, Lavengro (1851) 
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It will not be necessary to set forth an analysis 
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of this strange tale of vagrancy. Lavengro is in no Way : 


an evangelical novel such as Borrow humorously 


Se 


reovresents in the account of his difficult interview ! 
with the publisher who urges him to cater to that 
'gscoundrelly taste’ in emulation of the vastly popular 
Dairyman's Daughter which was reputed to have reached 


1 
a sale of two-million copies. As a pietist, indeed 
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he represents the fanaticism of the past in his hatred it 


of Roman Catholicism, but he lacks the deeper fervour 


of Evangelicalism. Lavengro is introduced by a preface 


of roaring vituveration presumably inspired by the 


recent Tractarian mavement, and Borrow has been 


termed 'the most aggressively orthodox’ writer of the 
2 
period. 
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Yet in the novel itself, Borrow is content to 
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make the reader the companion of his wanderings to 
Share his experiences rather than his theology. In 


the course of “is travels he comes upon the scene of 
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a Methodist Camp Meeting. A thousand voices joined 
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in the great swelling sound of Wesley's hymn. "The 

crowd consisted entirely of the lower classes, labourers 
and mechanics - dusty people, unwashed people, people 

of no account whatever." And then came the address; 


"Faith is the only thing we want, brethren, in this 


world; if we have that weare indeed rich, as it will 


enable us to do our duty under all circumstances, a 
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and to bear our lot however hard it may be - and the 
lot of mankind is hard - and the lot of the poor is 
hard, brethren - and who knows more of the poor than 
I? .... But are the rich better off? Not so, brethren, 
for God is just. The rich have their trials ar 

Borrow confesses himself deeply moved by the 
earnestness and simplicity of this address. His admiration 
is for the man who preachs out of his heart to the great 
democratic horde. Later in the book the emotional 
struggle of another such dissenting preacher comes in 
for a little gentle ridicule, but does not detract from 
the respect for these men who laboured so earnestly 
under the conviction that they had “sinned against the 


2 
Holy Ghost". His wish is rather that the Church of 


England should bestir itself, “in a word, that it should 
3 


shoulder the cross and become a missionary church." 


These quotations from Lavengro will afford 


some indication of the Subjective apveal in Evangelicalism 


as it was develoved ad nauseam in the tracts and novels 


of \irs Hannah Moore, Legh Richmond who wrote the Dairyman's 
Daughter, the Reverend Mr Charles Sheddon and many others 
who catered to the emotional popular taste. The power 

and spread of this movement must, not be discounted through 
distaste for its literary products, as it may well be 

called the matrix of the religious revival of the nineteenth 


century. Enormous sums were contributed by individuals for 


1 George Borrow, Lavengro, p.156 2 Ibid., p.390 
2 ibid., p.417 rere 
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Church building, and Parliament granted a million pounds 
1 


for this object. The zeal for religion communicated itself 


also to the upper classes. Besides the influx of young 

men of promise into the priestly profession, no more 

striking example of the new religious earnestness can 

be found than in the influence of Dr Arnold of Rugby. 
More than any other man Thomas Arnold (1795-1842) 

was thé inspirer of that public school spirit which has 

worked so mightily upon the destiny of England. The 

The impression of his temver was reflected in the 

lives of many famous pupils, and aspect of his work 

within the school was described by one of them in 


the school-boy classic of Thomas Hughes. Tom Brown's 


Schooldays is a truly religious novel. Throughout ,it 
emphasises the growth of a morale and character in the 
school as a whole and in in the individual school-boy 
under the influence of "The Doctor". The careless, 
havanosaiten Sue Brown passes through tribulation and 
temptation into a sense of corporate loyalty, individual 
responsibility and an honest though rather confused 
respect for religion. How this hapvened could only 

be told with the whole story of Tom Browm, Paramount was 
the influence of the headmaster, the personal encounters 
with the man who was worshived and feared as a god, and 
the sermons in chapel. “We listened as all boys in their 
better moods will listen, to a,man whom we felt to be 


with all his heart and soul and strength striving against 


whatever Was mean and unmanly and unrighteous in our 


1 Brilioth, Op. Gite, p12 
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little world... And he who aroused this consciousness 


in them showed at the same time, by every word he speke 
in the pulpit, and by his whole daily life, how that 
battle was to beffought; and stood there before them 
their fellow soldier and the captain of their beana.*- 

It is vaguely discomforting to our modern 
conceptions to read of schoolboys seriously debating 
the merits of Naaman and Elisha in the privavy of a 
PR Is there not something priggish in their 
conscious cultivation of character and piety? Reading 
again the tale of Tom Brown it appears not only 
excusable, but perfectly natural and human. Thomas 
Arnold spread the lustre of his own humanism over 
the lives of these schoolboys. He belonged to the 
group of liberal scholars Known as the Noetics whose 
familiar haunt was the Oriel Common Room. The earnest 
discussion of religious themes, investigations of 
Seripture such as were received from Germany, the 
intense desire for practical avplications of Christianity, 
animated the religious life of Arnold and were 
communicated subtle ry to youth under his care. He v 
wished that the influence of religion might be extended 
over all the functions of the State, that great school 
of life of which Rugby School was the véagé x microcosn. 
Nothing could be more false than Newman's unworthy 
suggestion that he was not a minditeilinian” Rather might it 
be said that Arnold's God was Christ, oo he held 
could not be exvlained by the- historical method, the 
1 Thomas Hughes, Tom Brown's Schooldays, vp.128 


S Lees. Demet 
3 R.J.Cambell, Thomas Arnold 


4 J.H.Newman, Apologia Pro Vita Sua, p 33 
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mystery of Whose love was the principle of salvation. 

Evangelical Christianity with its emphasis upon 
the individual crisis and need for salvation was not 
averse to a larger view of religion than the limitations 
of dogma. There is a natural humanism undercurrent in 
the Arminianism of Wesley, and modern humanism need 
not be ashamed to count itself heir to Evangelical piety. 
It is true that this humanism still Spoke the language 
of traditional Christianity, still clung to the 
Scriptures as the all-sufficient resources for salvation, 
but the germ of a larger view lay implicit in its 
earnestness and candour, in the clumsy gropings of Tom 
Brown to plant his feet upon something solid. "I can't 
stand that fellow Naaman", said he, “after what he saw 
and felt, going back and bowing himself down in the 
house of Rimmon because his effeminate scoundrel of a 
master did a a earnestness, the uncouth 
blunderings of a bear were needed to break through the 
veneer of conventional and superficial, to found the 
religion of a new age upon sterling character and the 
unfettered truth. 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) appears as an exilic 
orophet of Sreneiiteats enc the personification of its 
essense yet emancivated from its theological encum- 
brances. An intensely personal religion cannot divorce 
itself indefinitely from life, cannot live its faith 
and still bow down before Rimmon. Carlyle in the 


Sartor Resartus stripped society of its vestments, drove 


the primitive instrument that he would call a spade 


1 Thomas Hughes, op.cit., p.217 
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into the very soil from which religions spring, and flung 
$Ghe reeking sod in the face of a conventional and smug 


society. Because the core of Sartor Resartus is a human 


drama, because it tells the story of a soul's struggle 
for understanding and & grip upon life, because it is 
Symbolical and fictional, it is here presented as a novel, 
perhaps the greatest religious novel of the nineteenth 
century. 

In point of fact, the Sartor Resartus which was 
published in 1831 incoroprates the germ of an unsuccessful 


novel Wotton Reinfred that was begun in 1826. To the 


introductory philosophy of clothes and the love episode 
which is transformed in to the romance of Teufelsdrdck 
was added the subsequent quest of the hero for salvation; 
The whole represents the unique example of the purely 
creative imagination from the pen of Carlyle, and contains 
all the force and most of the pith in his philosophy. 
Teufelsdréck's philosophy of clothes proclaims 
the novelist's intentions. He will brush aside the 
conventions, the politenesses, the commercial values, 
and in the vein of Rousseau consider man ina state of 
nature and undress. It is a blow at the self-satisfaction 
of the philistines who congratulated themsel¥Ves on 
progress. It was the day of reckless industrialization 
and commercial expansion. Lord Macauley in the third 


chapter of his History could take smug delight in the 


1 Archibald\MacMechan, Introduction to Sartor Resartus, 
D. Wes “9 
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in the growth of manufacturing “England and the mushroom 
Spread of cities. Of the seVenteenth century, he wrote, 
"Sheffield did not then send forth its admirable knives 
and razors and lancets to the farthest ends of the 
earth. In short these towns have within the memory of 
persons still living grown to greatness which this ie 
generation contemplates with pisses tn pride." it 
Elegant and polished Macauley, elegant and polished }) 
razors and lancets, a blunt instrument is prepared 
for your extermination, a rough-hewn bludgeon will Hi 
Shatter your complagency: : ‘s 
A contemporary observer writes of a Lancashire 
town in 1842; “Anything like the squalid misery, 
the slow, mouldering, putrifying death by which the LM lt 
weak and feeble of the working classes are perishing 


here, it never befell my eyes to behold nor ny 


imagination to conceive. And the creatures have no 
idea of resisting or even repining. They sit down 
with oriental submission, as if it was God and not the 
landlord that was laying his hand upon sii 

Before such a spectacle there arises in 
TeufelsdrSck 'a meek and silent sans culdtism', but e 


a sanculotism framed in a transcendental mood. It 


is not enough that the weak and feeble should not 


perish, that their mouths should be filled and their 
laps replenished with luxuries. Their race might as 
well verish if that is the end. Carlyle would have 
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them attain to a larger good than comfort or ease, to 
something that cannot be legislated into their 
possession, but for which each must struggle, 
solitary and unaided, 

So the grim drama of Teufelsdrdck begins, 

At first he wanders less than a man, a wraith 
without a philosophy, drifting and sinking, 
stumbling about, a pawn-piece of the Dismal Science 
amid the infinite monotony of cause and effect. 
Yet he refuses to be enticed by the sophistry that 
would make of pleasure a virtue. Rather is misery 
orefered to that, while to him “the Universe was 
all void of Life, of Purpose, of Volitian, even of 
Hostility; it was one huge dead, immeasurable 
Stenm-Bawt ne, rolling on in its dead indifference 
to grind me limb from saath: 

And then arose the Thought within him. While 
yet he suffered he could defy. Rebellion against 
this Universe which could deny his being and make 
a sport of his destiny remained a right that should 
not be wrested from him. No longer would he pass 
his time in whining ineffectiveness, but, grimly 
defiant would fling his challenge in the face of 
that eternal No. And in this moment fear left him. 


He became strong to endure and to rebel. 


In Evangelical terminology this transformation 


1. Thomas Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, p.133 
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might becalled the ‘miracle of Faith’, but Carlyle 
would not admit that Salvation was so immediate or 
so otiose. For many years Teufelsdréck must wander 
unsatisfied and contemplative through the wilderness 
of existence, enduring and defiant in a suffering 
and futile world. The drab center of Indifference 
Separates the act of Faith from the vision on the 
mountain top. Despair is ever the reward of the 


quest for happiness, 


"I asked myself: What is thts then that, 


ever since thy earliest years, thou hast been 


fretting and fuming and tormenting thyself on 
account of? Say it in a Word; is it not because 
thou art not happy? Because Thou (sweet gentleman) 
4s not sufficiently honoured, nourished, soft-bedded 
and lovingly cared-for? Foolish soul: What act of 
legislature was there that thou shouldst be happy? 
A little while ago thou hadst no right to be at all. 
What if thou wert born and predestined not to be 
happy, but to be unhappy. Art thou nothing other 
than a Vulture then, that fliest through the Universe 
seeking after sonewhat to eat} and shrieking dolefully 
because not enough carrion is given thee? Close thy 
Byron, open thy Sosthe!*” 

Calvinist, Presbyterian, Evangelicqdal Teufelsdr&Sck 


for what has the Lord called thee if not for happiness? 


1. Thomas Carlyle, op. cit. p.153 


bp 
The solution of this problem is in the Faust of 


Goethe, the discovery that in work, in creation lies 
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the absolute blessedness. “Produce! Produce! Were 
it but the pitifullest, infinitessimal fraction of a. 
Product, produce it in God's name! ‘Tis the utmost 


1 
thou hast in thee: out with it then." Not faith 
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alone is the secret of justification as Luther 
would have it, nor is it in the perfunctory gestures 
of a corrupt Catholicism; but rather is it in the 


Substance and generative of both Faith and Works, 


the “toil and bloody sweat" as Shelley described it, 


of Creation. 


Sartor Resartus reveals the deepest need of 


an age that threatened to be engulfed by materialisn. 
Though Doctor Teufelsdrock professes the tenets of 

St Simonian Socialism, the fundamentals of Salvation 
are individual rather than social, such indeed as 
lie,far deeper than any act of legislation. Through 
the ferment of his denunciations and exhortations, 
Carlyle expressed the very force which animated the 
revived religion of Victoria's reign. Though less 
polite his language was more clear than that of those 


who clung to the traditional forms of expression. 


IV THE ROMANTIC REVIVAL IN ANGLICANISM 


It is reported that someone remarked to Carlyle 


that Christianity was ‘on its last legs.’ ‘Christianity’ 
| 1 


he replied,'always has been on its last legs.’ 
Carlyle,despite his reverence for things old and the 
enduring religious monuments of the past,was ready and 
eager to brush aside any particular dogmas or establishe 


ments that might prevent the individual from coming to 


grips with life. His enthusiasm was for the new day, and 


if Christianity seemed to hima lost cause, the liberal and 


utilitarian thinkers were even more ready to celebrate its 
decease. This bold and irreverent school of politics oute 
raged many whose sense of historic continuity had not 
been obliterated by the aggressive confidence of the reforn- 
ers. In alarm at the change and disruption that seemed to 
threaten all that tradition and sentiment made dear,they 
looked wistfully backward to more static and tranquil state 
of society. 

The most far reaching influence in the propaga- 
tion of the romantic temper was the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott (1771-1832), and although there is little of religious 


interest in his glamorous tales of adventure their effect 


ih F 
upon the leaders of the Oxford Movement was considerable. ial 


1.Gaius Glen Atkins, The Life of Cardinal Newman,p.108 
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John Henry Newman himself declares that one of the princi- 
pal factors in that movement was the influence of Scott 
in recalling to a restless and superficial generation the 
glories of the Middle Ages, and the fact that this interest 
in Mediaevalism awakened the longing for some steadier guide 
than passing wihebinda’ Romanticism was also derived from 
the demand of Coleridge for a deeper philosophy of life. 
There can be little doubt of the personal influ- 
ence of Scott upon toni’ and it may be assumed that the 
Oxford Movement partook of the sentiments which evoked the 
Romantic revival in England and elsewhexe ,though the admira- 
tion of the novelist for the forms of mediaeval ecclesiasti- 
cism may be it The Waverly novels made evident 
a certain richness in vestments ,music, and other apparatus 
of the cult which was lacking in the English Church,and 
some might feel from the description of Roland Graeme kneel- 
ing before Father Ambrose in The Abbot that the practice 
of the Roman confessional gave a unique quality to relations 


4 
Of priest and penitent. 


Scott ,nowever,rarely entered into the soul of the 
Middle Ages. Dante was unknown to him and although he 
could impart a certain picturesqueness to the scene---"Church 
figures abound in his pages,jolly friars, holy hermits, 
proud prelates,stern inquisitors,Abbots ,Priors and priests 
1. John Henry Newman,Essays ,L,265 ‘ 
2. John Henry Newman,Apologia pro vita sua,p.86 
3. Inve Brilioth,The Anglican Revival,p.58 


4, Ynve Brilioth,On.cit., A quotation from Reminiscences 
of Forty Years, an High Churchman. 


of every kind,but all purely conventional and geen ab 
extra,he could not draw a saint.” : 

Indirectly powerful and widespread as was the effect 
of the Waverly novels in inspiring a romantic veneration 
for the ancient, the true fervor of the Oxford Movement 
must be sought elsewhere. Its earnestness and high spirit- 
uality derives partly from the stress of the modern prob- 
lems which it arose to face,partly as a legacy from the 
evangelicalism to which it was on the surface opposed. 
Political events,such as the repeal of the Test and Corpor- 
ation Acts (1828) and the Emancipation Act of 1829,which 
terminated the Protestant monopoly of legislative and 
judicial powers which had existed since 1689, were accepted 
as a challenge by those to whom Anglicanism was an essential 
part of the Constitution of the State. 

The immediate cause of the Oxford Movement was the 
Suppression of ten Irish bishoprics in 1833 by the Lord 
Grey's liberal government. Reform was in the air and in 
the general overhauling of octet institutions it was 
inevitable that the Church should come in for scrutiny 
and criticism. Antieclericalism was aggravated by the 
hostility of the clergy to the Reform Bill of 1832 which 
was Opposed by the bishops in the House of caeke <i 
fair-minded persons there could be little question con- 


cerning the justice of restricting the Establishment of 
the Church of England in Ireland,a Catholic country,but 


1. Henry Agustin Beers ,A History of English Romanticism,p.172 


2. Ynve Brilioth, Op.cit., p.97 
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the Irish Church Bill was seen by alarmists as the begin- 
ning of a general attack upon the Church. 

These circumstances account for antagonism in 
Newman and his friends toward anything which tended in a 
free direction or savored of liberalism. They occasioned 
John Keble's challenging sermon on "National Apostacy” at 
the opening of the Oxford Assizes and the voluminous prop- 
aganda known as Shastaeiaa. It was the feeling that the 
Church must defend itself if it would survive,and assert 
its right to exist as an institution independent of the 
whim of contemporary political changes. In "The Tracts 
for the Times" John Henry Newman and others sought to 
establish the authority of Anglicanism as a via media 
between Protestantism and Roman Catholicisn. — 

It would not be pertinent here to present a detailed 
account of this quest for an authority in church govern-~- 
ment,apart from the State yet separate from Rome. The 
fundamental connection between the English Church and the 
English State,the Thirty Nine Articles,were attacked as an 
inconclusive compromise ,and in their desire to return to 
the very fount of Apostolic authority the Tractarians were 
eager to introduce the historic ritual and the sacramental 


office of the Church. 


1. At this period John Keble (1792-1866) was the undoubted 
leader of the Anglican reaction. John Henry Newman de-~ 
clares his poetry in "The Christian Year" (1828) to be 

the root of the Oxford Movement. 
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If the Tractarian Movement is not to be regarded ai} 
as the expression of a priesthood greedy for power and 


enamoured of pompous ceremony ,its true nature must be 
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sought in the earnest lives and high intelligence of its 


leaders. John Henry Newman, who assumed the leadership of 
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less logic of events to confess himself a communicant of i 
Rome,has left an intimate record of the spiritual experience 


which underlay the controversy in his Apologia pro vita sua. 


The. Apologia might indeed be considered in certain respects 


as a religious novel,had not the versatile genius of Newman 


provided the genuine article in his two novels ,Loss and 


Gain and Callista. 


The novels of Newman hardly substantiate the claims 
1 
for his style advanced by Richard H. Hutton and the 


interest of avowed propaganda in Loss and Gain prevents 


the work from achieving the disinterested quality necessary 


to great fiction. It was written two years after Newman's 


conversion, while he was a resident at Santa Croce whither 


he had retired to perform his novitiate as a Roman priest. 
There he had reason and leisure to reflect upon the strange 


destiny which had drawn him from allegiance to the Church 


Of England, to measure the influences in the atmosvnhere of 
Oxford which had shaped his life, and there he received a 


"tale directed against the converts of the English Church," 
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whose "contents were as wantonly and preposterously fanci- 


ful as they were injurious to those whose motives and actions 


1. Cardinal Newman,p.10 
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it professed to represent.” Newman set himself to an- 
swer this attack in the same form as it had been deliver- 


ed. 


Loss and Gain is a premonition of the Apologia. 
Its principal character is a reflection of Newman's own 
personality ,although Charles Redding may be supposed to 
have spent his residence as an undergraduate at Oxford 
toward the close of the period covered by the "Tracts for 
the Times." His conversion to Romanism may be taken to 
have more or less coincided with Newman's. Hence the 
identity of the impressions,the contacts with personalities, 
the currents of opinions which the fictitious undergraduate 
shared with his author. Indeed it is these impressions 
of Oxford during the fourth decade of the century which form 
the most successful part of the story. Master of satire 
as he was,Newman was well able to convey the utter sense 
of futility and sham which was the impression produced by 
the “evangelical vie ste And the eminent head of a party 
could afford to be impartial in his disparagement, visiting 
with even more scathing contempt the ritualistic cranks than 
was accorded to those who sought a formula for the security 
of their position. The peak of subtlety is reached in the 
description of a breakfast with the tutor,a masterly dis- 


3 
play of platitudes and discretion. 


1. John Henry Newman,Loss and Gain,Preface . - 
2. Ibid., Chapter XVII 
oS, Bueece Os Te 
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Newman is not so successful in the interpretation 
of Redding's own religious history which forms the center 
of interest. He is unable to create a living character in 
his hero for reticence forbade an analysis of himself. z 
Consequently there is something vaguely anemic about a per- 
sonality whose only recorded existence is a perennial state 
of theological and ecclesiastical perplexity. Redding also 
discovers in himself that tendency toward celibacy which 
was so great a psychological factor in the history of Mew- 
nan,but he is entirely lacking in the aggressive spirit of 
controversy which marked the champion of the Tracts. He 
moves amid the ferment of Oxford theological life in be- 
wilderment and discomfort seeking only authority and as- 
Surance. The turning point comes when Redding recognizes 
this focal need. "Well,if there's anything that recommends 
Romanism to me," said Charles,"it is what you so much dis- 
like: I'd give twopence if someone I could trust,would say 
to me,'This is true;this is not true.’ We should be saved 
this Pa ee ee 

In this confession are the seeds of the Oxford 
Movement,although Redding it not made to mingle with the 
disciples of via media. Newman,sick of ecclesiastical 
parties himself,wisely avoided entangling his convert 
with the Tractarians. The conversion of Charles is emo- 


tional rather than the development of intellectual convic- 


tion. It is those who Oppose themselves to his conversion 
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who force a label upon him. So the Principal of his Col- 
lege extracts from him a compromising interpretation of the 
Articles, and announces that he is to be rusticated. "I 
could not have clearer proof that your mind has been per- 
verted-- I fear I must use a stronger term---debauched-- 

by the sophistries and jesuitries which unhappily have 
found entrance among us. Good morning ,Mr. Reading.” 

Thus before the inward change had actually occurred, 
without any outward manifestation of disobedience ,he is 
condemned in advance as a Papist,and the Road to Rome is 
lighted for him by the glare of the orthodox persecutor. 

It may be suspected that Newman himself was similarly forced 
into the alien confession,of course there is no implication 
either in his own history or in the story that the step once 
taken was ever regretted. Long after his conversion to 
Catholicism he wrote in a letter to the press: "The thought 
Of the Anglican service makes me shiver, and the thought 

of the Thirty-nine Articles makes me shudder. Return to 

the Church of England! No! The net is broken and we are 
delivered. I should be a consummate fool (to use a mild 
Germ) if in my old age I leave the land flowing with milk 
and honey for the city of confusion and the house of bond- 
“or The moral consists in the exposure of the extravagant 
and crude ways in which religious controversy develops. 


1. John Henry Newman,Loss and Gain,p.215 
2. Gaius Glen Atkins, The Life of Cardinal Newman,p.205 
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Especially is this moral appropriate to Newman's 
cruel criticism of those men who might have been classes 
as his comrades. The arguments of those superficial pilgrims 
on the Road to Rome are often slighted and condemned, and 
especial contempt is reserved for those who affected the 
utensils of Catholic worship without being moved by the sub- 
Stance which gave them meaning. Bateman, who delighted the 
urchins of his substantial living by wearing an elegant French 
surtout over a significant cassock symbolizing the combin- 
ation of comfort with Catholicism,is richly ees. 
Harsh also is the treatment of Willis,the over-eager apos- 
tate,who returns miserably discomforted by the austere dis- 
Ccipline of Rome. In contrast to such dilettantes ,Newman 
preserves some respect for latitudinarians ,free-thinking 


academicians, and Unitarians. 


It may be doubted whether Loss and Gain is success- 


ful as a novel with a religious purpose. As a novel of con- 
troversy it throws some light upon the religious minds of 
a period,but not always an edifying light. There is little 


inspirational quality in the endless bickerings about tech- 


nicalities,and the interests of the principal character are 
abnormal and remote from the life of the world. It seems 
indeed that Redding had no stake in the issues of his time, 


no ambition,no cause. Hence his ultimate resting place 


appears to be of little significance. The description of 
the beatitudes experienced within the true Faith and the 


1.John Henry Newman,Loss and Gain,p.269 


really beautiful closing scene are not calculated to move 
the hearts of men who seek in religion courage for the 
daily round,and inspiration for the immediate and inescap- 
able problems. 

True to the romantic spirit ,Newman's other novel 


Callista is yet farther removed from the scene of life in 


the nineteenth century. It is a story of Christian martyr- 
dom in the third century when the Faith yet retained its 


Apostolic purity. If Loss and Gain demonstrated the need 


for an Apostolic authority ,Callista reveals that form of 
Christianity in heroic simplicity. The beautiful lady 

who is converted to Christianity forsakes the world and its 
human loves ,welcoming persecution and death. Again emphasis 
is given to the belief that celibacy is the mark of real 
Christian devotion. Christianity also frowns upon the idol- 
ization of beauty and art which is the Greek spirit, and 

the futility of sophisticated philosophy is contrasted with 
the profundity of an austere faith. Indeed the constrast 

is absurdly overdrawn in the extravagant condemnation of 
pagan civilization. "Sicca is one of those cities set up 

in sin; and at the time of which we write that sin was 
basking under the sun and rioting and extending itself to 
its amplest dimensions,like some glittering serpent or 


Spotted pard of the neighbourhood, with no interposition 


of heaven or earth in correction of so awful a degradation." 


Heroism and self-sacrifice may shine against such a back- 


1. John Henry Newman ,Callista,p.115 


ground,but it is a Christianity of renunciation rather 
than fulfillment. 

It is characteristic that the men who made the 
Oxford Movement were all in their early thirties,some of 
them possessed of distinct physical afflictions. Hurrell 
Froude was tubercular,Pusey suffered from asthma,and : 
Newman himself had a tremulous self-analystic temper. 
Each of them had a far-reaching influence upon the others, 
and it may be supposed that something of the wistful in- 
transigence of the sick man adhered continually in their 
thought. It was the asthmatic Pusey ,however,who stuck to 
his guns when Newman forsook the via media. "He was in 


the English Church by the providence of God,and there he 


found all that he needed though not all that he might de- 
2 


sire." 

The perserverance of Pusey was to have more effect 
upon the religious life of England than the dramatic action 
of Newman. Apart from the literary interest aroused by the 


Apologia,his conversion was practically the end of Newman, 


and the influence of the Tractarian Movement was not in- 
mediately or widely felt. "Men went on for a long time 
thinking and writing as if there were no such persons as 
Newman ,Pusey, and Keble; or like Carlyle dismissed them 


3 
contemptuously as having the brains of rabbits." 


1.Gaius Glen Atkins,The Life of Cardinal Newman,p.48 
2.Jd Lewis May ,Cardinal Newman ,p.7 


3.Cambridge History of English Literature,I 280 
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But the influence of Pusey and others who remained 
loyal to the Establishment persisted and increased with 
time. Its Catholicity and devotion,its romantic and 
colorful traditionalism appealed to many minds in an age 
made difficult by a continuous ferment of new ideas. Above 
al1l,Anglo-Catholicism served to erect an ideal of Christian 
character,remote yet inspiring to those who thirsted for 
Salvation. "This Church is a separate outward organization 
for ‘training up saints',a special class in the religious 
community with peculiar responsibilities of a spiritual 
kind and needing special spiritual cee 

Hall Caine,in his novel The Christian, describes 
Such a spiritual preparation,its sincerity and self-denial, 
above all,its democratic interests in the souls of all 
classes of society. In all phases of ecclesiastical opinion 
there is a tendency to smug respectability and a pharisaic 
disregard for the needs of the poor,the sinful,and the 
Oppressed. No doubt Anglo-Catholicism shares that tendency 
as well,yet strangely enough the very quality in its faith 
which turns its back upon the world finds deliverance in 
ministering to the needs of the world. 

In Hall Caine's John Storm the ascetic ideal of 
John Henry Newman lives again,but it is invested ina man 
of flesh and blood,one moreover whose destiny is bound up 


with the problems @&nd passions of the real world. Storm 
represents the theory that the lgyal application of the 


1. Thomas C. Hall,The Social Meaning of Modern Religious 
Movements in England ,p.232e 
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precepts of Jesus is the need of England in the nineteenth 
century. Forsaking the political career for which his 
family had prepared him he enters upon a curacy ina fash- 
ionable London parish but he is soon shocked by the worldly 
hypocrisy of the clergyman's life. He seeks refuge ina 
monastery for a time to seek “detachment from earthly cares 
and earthly aims,and for hiddenness with God....they had 
established it in the midst of the World's busiest highway, 
in the heart of the world's greatest market,to show that 


they could stamp out every suggestion of the flesh as a 
1 
spark from the fires of hell." 


But John Storm is unable to forget his commitments 
and responsibilities in the world,and before the period of 
his novitiate is completed,he decides to return to his 
work among the poor of London. He tells his uncle that 
monastic life evades the demand for a social application 
of the Gospel. It is not enough to believe and pray. It 
is not enough that Christ died once. “He must be dying 
always--every day--and in every one of “" So he begins 
his work among the poor of ‘Devil's Acre’, preaching an 
apocalyptic judgment upon the evils of the social systen. 
Finally he meets with failure and death,broken down by the 
society which he sought to redeen. 


The most significant feature of The Christian 


is ,jhowever,the attitude suggested toward celibacy. The 


1. Hall Caine,The Christian ,p.69 
» Ibid., De 369 


principal agent in all the tragic ineffectiveness of John 
Storm is his struggle against what he considers profane 
love. He will not allow himself to relent, and feels that 
his efforts to raise’ the fallen women of the London slums 
would be stultified were he not personally chaste himself. 
The egotism and folly which result from this attitude are 
the governite motive of the story,and contrast strikingly 
with the glorification of celibacy in the novels of John 
Henry Newman. Even the life in the monastery is not wholly 
approved as a tetreat from-problems which must be faced in 
the world. 


The Christian is,in effect, a reinterpretation of 


the story of the Cross ina nineteenth century settin. mae 
*though it demonstrates the suffering and distortion of ls 
human life conseqWent upon the ascetic ideal,it illuminates 
the austere appeal of consecration and self-sacrifice implicit 
in Neo-Anglicanism. The attempt of John Storm to apply the 
laws of Jesus to the problems of modern life is futile,but 

it is valiant and vividly illustrates how far a so-called 


Christian nation falls from its profession. 
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Y. THE BROAD CHURCH PROTEST 


In the main the Oxford Movement tended to 
separate the intérests of religion from the interests 
of the world. Romantic and personal was the appeal 
of the revived Anglicanism, and thus indifferent to 
the social changes brought about by industrialism 
and the advances of science and scholarship. The 
general effect was to identify religion with 
conservatism in the popular mind, and to prevent. 
the @hurch from assuming the commanding position 
in questions of the State that was nominally hers. 

There were, however, elewients in the Church 
of England that depvlored this hostility of religion 
to progress. Those who espoused a liberal theology 
and a critical advance in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures became known as the Broad Church, a wide 
and very loosely knit organization which developed 
as an effort to prevent the ecclesiastical domination 
of ritualists and High Churchmen. Though vrompted 
largely by jealousy of the Tractarians, a Significant 
group among the Broad Churchmen were quite advanced 
in their thinking, opening their minds not only to 
the new learning but to the possibilities of 4 
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change in the social order or at least to the need 
for the correction ef andmalies and injustices. 
The latter views earned for them the contempt of 
liberal economists who were wedded to the gospel 
of laisser faire, and even a socially-biased 
philosopher like John Stuart Mill dismissed them 
as sentimentalists. Their demand that the working 
class movement for political enfranchisement, 
the Chartism that demanded elementary rights for 
the factory hands, receive a sympathetic hearing 
served to classify them with the avowed vocialist 
and Utopist, Robert nadie 

Frederick Dennison Maurice was not averse 
to accepting this charge. "I seriously believe 
that Christianity is the only foundation for 
Socialism, and that a true Socialism is the 
necessary result of a sound Ohristianity" These 
views 6f the relationshinv between Christianity 
and Socialism are developed in a published 
correspondence between Maurice and Charles 
Kingsley, wherein the brotherhood of man is 
asserted to be a necessary consequence of the belief 
in the Fatherhood of God. A Socialism which finds 
its starting point in theology is prefered to the 


materialism of contemporary Socialism as set forth 


by Marx and Engels. 


1 T.C.Hall, The Social Meaning of Modern Religious 


Movements, p.154_ 
2 Gambridge History of Literature, vol.12, p.263 
3 Vida Scudder, Social Ideas in English Letters, p.311l 
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A sermons of Maurice and his quiet efforts 
to provide the workingmen of England with education 
as a proof of his sympathy resulted in the establish- 
ment of colleges in the great manufacturing centres 
as well as at Oxford, Cambridge and London. His 
fellow clergyman, Charles Kingsley devoted himself 
to the same ideals in the field of literature, his 
novels providing an effective vehicle for the social 
passion of the Broad Church. The aim of Alton Locke 
and Yeast is to awaken the upper classes and especially 
the clergy to a sense of responsibility by picturing 
the horrors of physical and moral degredation endured 
by the sweated employés of factories and the farm 
labourers. Unrestricted competition was the economic 
Shibboleth of the day producing an inhumane indifference 
to the fate of the weak and under-privileged. Kingsley 
contends that Chartism and the anti-clerical radicalism 
spreading throughout the working class are the fruits 
of such indifference on the part of the Christian Church. 
The tone of Broad Church politics is accurately 
defined in the address to the undergraduates of 
Cambridge which constitutes the preface to Alton 
Locke (1849). Kingsley retains a keen respect for the 
magic of caste in reminding these young gentlemen of 
their "duty". It recalls the excitement which greeted 
the news that J.M.Ludlow, the friend of Maurice, had hi 
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actually invited a workingman to tea, as if some 
awful Sanctity had been profaned by this Sere VIR 
This patronizing note is recurrent throughout the novel. 
Strenuous as was his denunniation of injustice and 
the conditions of privilege that produced such social 
evil, violently antagonistic to medieval reaction of 
the High Church, Kingsley could not avoid the taint 
of feudalism that lingers within the English cheracter. 
Trivial as this flaw in the armour of the complete 
democrat may appear, it exposes a constitutional 
anomaly at the heart of Christian Socialism such as 
may have reemerged in the recent apostacy of Ramsay 
Mac Donald. 

Yet Kingsley did not erat ¢ his class prejudice 
to obscure or soften his exposure of the ills of 
industrialism. His account in Alton Locke of the 
miseries induced by the sweating system is comprehensive 
and lurid. It seems scarcely conceivable that such 
conditions could have been common without provoking 
revolution, though records indicate that working 
conditions among mill operatives in the manufacturing 
north were worse than in those trades of the metropolis 
that catered to the wealthy. Not merely suffering, 
starvation and disease are the by-products of the 
industrial grind. Vice, intoxication and drugs are 
the inevitable concomitant, by which the victims of 


the iron economic law seek to escape from the tortupe 


of their existence. 


1 Vida Scudder, Social Ideas in English Letters, p.312 
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These scenes are accentuated by contrast with 
the occasional excursions to Cambridge University 
and the home’ of a wealthy clergyman. Alton Locke is 
a poet whose talents admits him to thé circle of the 
upper class. In his youth his mind is turned against 
religion by the parasitic preacher who preyed upon 
his mother's simple faith. He finds his element 
among the radical freethinking workmen for whom 
the cause of the Charter is a religious issue. Locke 
undertakes certain activities in connection with the 
attempted insurrection of 1848 which land him in Jail. 
There “the chaplain deluged me with tracts weak and 
well-meaning which informed me that ‘Christians were 
not of this world and had nothing to do with politics’ 
t.. Sey were written by men who saw all heaven and 
earth from a station antipodal to my own; I had 
simply nothing to do with Eo Instead he satisfied 
himself with studies in the physical sciences and 
smuggled works on Socialism. 

It is only after the Charter has been rejected, 
after he has been disappointed in love and is suffering 
froma severe illness that Alton Locke is ready to 
accept the doctrine of a humanized Jesus. It is 
virtually a death-bed confession, and the new ratth 
does not extend to the Church. The representatives 


of ecclesiasticism in this novel are mostly hypocrites, 


1 Charles Xingsley, Alton Locke, 0.276 


oe 
Dlace-seekers, simpletons and bigoted High Churchmen, 
Alton's cousin is one such aspirant to Holy Orders, 
and when questioned concerning his future function, 
he replies; "Bless you, my good fellow, a man can't go 
wrong there. Carry out the Church system; that's the 
thing, all laid down by rule and method. A man has 
but to work that out, and its the only one for the 
lower Ee. 

Naturally Kingsley had little affection for 
the disciples and hangers-on of the Oxford Movement 
with their ritualistic affections and quibblings 
over Apostolical Succession. In 1863, his irritation 
embroiléd him in the regretable controversy with 
J.H.Newman that provoked the Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 


Ten years ealier, Kingsley had published Hypatia, 


a novel of the third century that indicates the 


Broad Church policy of holding the balance between 


extremes. Between unemotional and insincere philosophy 


and the bigotry of the Christian Church, there is a 
middle way for the young Christian. At first he is 


allured by the noble figure of Hypatia who wishes to 


reestablish the sovereignty of Greek culture, but 
finally the teacher herself discovers that @esus- is 
the true incarnation of Plato's ideal, and that 


Christianity has absorbed the best in Hellenic thought. 


The dilemna illustrates the vogue of Freethought that 


was encouraged by the inhospitality of the Church to 


1 Charles Kingsley, op.cit. p.219 
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new forms of thought. 

The notion that there is a simple and enduring 
truth implicit within Christianity that needs reapplic- 
ation to the modern scene but retains its validity 
unimpaired however the outward circumstances may change 
also inspires the novels of Mrs Gaskell (1810-1865). 
The seed of this conception might be traced in the 
Erastian views of Thomas Arnold, though its emergence 
has been perennial in Christian history. Mrs Gaskell 
brings it into touch with the very heart ofthe 
industrial revolution in her picture of Manchester 
and the manufacturing towns of the north. In 


Mary Barton (1848) the waste and suffering and 


disintegration of culture that bestrewed the path of 
industrial expansion are reviewed with vivid pathos. 
The onus of responsibility is thrown upon the master 
operators, and appeal is made to their Christianity 
to relieve the intolerable conditions of the workers’ 
life. The demands of the author are not very far- 


reaching inspite of her sympathy with the trade-union 
i 


movement, and in her later novel, North and South (1855) — 


she takes the side of the operator in the bitter 


drama of a strike. Her admiration is for the penevolent 


but ruthless despotism of the young employer whose 
courage in exposing his person to the brickbats of 
the mob seems to vindicate his cause. In effect, Mrs 


Gaskell recognizes the painful contrast between the 
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Smiling southlands and the wilderness of the industrial- 


ized North as inevitable, but will not recognize the 
inevitability of the class struggle. Her solvent for 
social evil is Christian benevolence on the one hand 
and Christian submission on the other, and despite 
her sympathy and pity for the poor it cannot be said 
that she really understands them or takes their part. 
Such an understanding must be granted to 
Charles Dickens (1812-1870) although he did not share 
the religious or philosophical views of the Broad 
Church. Yet he accomplished more in the cause of 
the depressed classes than their more doctrinaire 
protagonist, Charles Kingsley. More than any other 
writer it was mts office to cement the strata of 
English social life by the bonds of a common humanity, 
by rendering lovable and interesting the manners and 


occuvations of the poor, by revealing the picturesque 


and the dramatic in the life of back streets. The 
vehicle of this liaison was his humour, so lacking 
in the religion of the nineteenth century that it was 


long deemed irreligious, and his peculiar service was 


to secure a vogue for the novel of real life as 
distinguished from the historical remance. Thus was 
the significance of fiction enhanced as an arbitor of 


public opinion. 


In his enthusiastic and often successful 


propaganda, Dickens was not inspired by any thorough- 
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going programme of reform. His genial nature was 
satisfied with what he saw of English life on the 
whole, as he admired the ad@ptation the ancient 
social structure to the bustling commertial growth 
of the day. He gloried in the eccentricities and the 
prejudices of the English character as much as in : 
the vigour of English enterprise and its rugged 
individualism. Given the remedy of certain specific 
abuses, the success of particular humanitarian 
projects, his principal aspirations would have been 
Satisfied. Further, it must be recalled that the 
limitation of his interests to metropolitaga life 
gave him only a second hand acquaintance with the 
social revolution and its effects. Unconfused by 
broad and impersonal social situations, Dickens 
could better oanatuein the intimacies of character 
and the secrets of personality, and create caricatures 
that charm by their incongruity but are never automata. 

It is a efurtous coincidence that the novel 
Hard Times (1854) where Dickens deserts the faimiliar 
haunts of London for the manufacturing town should 
preach more and caricature less than his other novels. 
The drab picture of Coketown shows that the author 
could recognize the deep-seated wrongs of the factory 
system. Not merely the feudal restraints laid upon 


the workers, the poverty of their educational opportunities, 
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and the ferocious opposition to their attempts to 
organize stirred his indignation, but the denial 
of individuality in the very nature of the work, 
the soul-destroying routine that makes of man a 
Slave to the machine. "So many hundred hands in 
this mill, so many hundred horse Steam Power, 
but not all the Calculators of the National Debt 
can tell me the capacity for good or evil, for 
love or hatred, for patriotism or discontent in 
the soul of one of those quiet servants with their 
composed faces and regular eee 

If Stephen Blackppol the hero of Hard Times 
be taken as an example, it would seem that Dickens 
would advise the working man to seek protection in 
the Trade Union. Stephen holds himself aloof from 
that militant organization through distrust of the 
demagogue, but his reliance on the good-will of 
his employer is frequently betrayed, and when he 
refuses to become the cats-paw of that self-made 
industrialist his continued residence in Coketown 
is made imposstble. Dickens portrays the employer 
in the very worst light, and condemns the opportunist 
philosophy that would take advantage of every weakness 
and misfortune to gain its selfish ends. In the final 
analysis, the limitless competition and the ruthiess 


competition of liberalism stand condemned. 


1. Charles Dickens, Gard Times, p.65 
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Professor Saintsbury remarks that the "mania" 
of purpose appears in Hard Times in a far worse degree 
than in previous novels of Diekens. Exceptional 
in this respect, Hard Times yet lacks the "purpose" 
that might be called religious. Dickens ignores 
religion in all his novels, save as he occasionally 
reveals his antipathy to those unaccredited 
missionaries of the Gospel whose humbug he ridicules 
and who are condemned as devourers of widows and 
spongers upon the kindness and credulity of the poor. 
As an unreflective Churchman, it is the emotional 
and the sentimental in religion that interests him 
rather than doctrinal controversy. The measure of 
his own personal devotion made for reticence, and 
occasioned his vractical efforts to remove the 


un-Christian blemishes from society. Hence his 


concern for education, for the reformation of 


prisons and asylumns, for the cleansing of corruption 
in the courts of law must be considered as the 
manifestation of a religious passion, which, had 

it animated in similar degree the leaders of 


organized religion would have. immeasurably increased 
the respect of many who were alienated by the 


social indifference of orthodoxy. 


1 George Saintsbury, A History of Nineteenth Century 
Literature, p.150 
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VI RELIGION WITHOUT A CHURCH 


The Broad Church Movement showed a tendency on 
the part of certain Churchmen to respond sympathetically 
to the new thought and new situations of the modern scene. 
its ideal was a Christianity broad enough and resilient 
enough to comprehend and command the findings of science 
and the deep tides of industrial change. Notwithstanding, 
the attitude of such men as Maurice and Kingsley ,toward the 
Church as an institution remained as fundamentally static 
as the view of the Tractarians. For them the Church and 
indeed the hereditary social distinctions were imbedded for 
eternity within the constitution of things. It was thought 
highly undesirable that religion shoudé dissociate itself 
entirely from organization and tradition. 

In their theological speculation the Broad Church- 
men were closely allied with Unitarianism,numerically 
insignificant yet influential as a point of transition for 
many able and virtuous travellers on the road between ortho- 
doxy and rationalism. Regarding the state of England as 


a whole,there is some justification for the conviction 


which kept the Broad Churchmen within the fold of the Esta- 
1 | 
blishment. The country as a whole viewed the iconoclasm 


and strife of conflicting parties with some bewilderment, 


1. A.W.Benn,The History of English Rationalism, II 63 
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and continued to regard the established faith as a Source 
Of guidance from their saepiatehes.* 

Outside the Church,however,there were religious 
guidés who prescribed ways of salvation,if not alien to, 
at least independent of,the received tradition. The 
essayists,Carlyle,Ruskin,and Matthew Arnold took upon 
themselves the role of religi®ous teachers,and literattre 
provided an avenue of religious thinking unhampered by 
questions of creed or the discretions of church govern- 
ment. The inherited Christianity of Arnold flourished as 
a deeply religious humanism which recognized the breadth 
of the task which lies before the modern world,the spirit- 
uality of that mighty,democracy ,which is our fate and future 
whether we will or io "Culture," he wrote, has one great 
passion,the passion for sweetness and light. It has one 
even greater--the passion for making them prevail. itis 
not satisfied till we all come to the perfect man: it knows 
that the sweetness and light of the few must pe imperfect : 
until the raw and unkindled masses of humanity are touched 
with sweetness and eee 

The profoundly religious lives of Ruskin and George 
Eliot were spent outside the Church,lives dedicated to 


achievement of high thought and high character. The 


1. A.W.Benn,The History of English Rationalism,II ‘7% 
2. Vida D.Scudder,Social Ideas in English Letters ,p.254 
3. Matthew Arnold,Cukture and Anarchy ,Chapter One 


Quixotism of Ruskin was a pursuit of Saintliness without 


measure ,generous in love,he forgave and complimented the 
man who took his wife,and died poor having spent — 
siderable fortune in the service of his fellowmen. 

Ruskin and Arnold are perhaps best msaptnchcies ciaeete ~ tien from the 
Broad Church Movement by their fukler realization of life 
as an onneind process,the continuous creation of new forms. 
Their anxiety was for the future state for which the pres- 


ent was a transition. 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward has written into the story of 


Robert Elsmere (1888) the record of a transition in reli {ous 
wa 


thought ,which was even more significant than it was co 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century. The 


novel is better able than the essay or the philosophical 


writing to convey the dramatic conflict,the pain and joy 


and suspense which were entailed in such a transition, bound 
as it was with the whole spiritual destiny of the individual, 
his way of life,his domestic attachments and his career. 
For Robert Elsmere,the Church is literally a'living', the 
Sphere of existence in wnich he and his young wife find 

an expression for all their impulses and activity. It is 
further endeared to them as a sacred tradition,the shelter 
alike of thelr own idealism and the memory of their fathers. 


To tear himself loose from such an institution and to 


1. William Crary Brownell ,Victorian Prose Masters,p.207 
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renounce his benefice is a tragic necessity for Elsmere 
which meant the sacrifice of happiness and peace for the 
sake of a larger and more impelling cause. 


Robert Elsmere throws most of the movements in 


religious thought hitherto discussed into a human perspective. 
Newcome,the Ritualist clergyman epitomizes the vices and 

the virtues of the Anglican Revival,"ready as he was to die 
for an alb,or to spend half his days in piousily circumvent- 
ing a bishop." He is introduced “in cassock and long coat, 

a saint clearly,though perhaps....an irritsaDdie wniee’ 

"Then it came out that benind this battle of kites and 

crows there lay an heroic period,when the pale ascetic had 
wreetled ten years witn London poverty,leaving health and 
youth and nerves behind in the vee we In contrast with 
this personification of tue High Church complex of bigotry 
and social consecration is the picture of the Broad Church 
clergyman who "thought it absolutely necessary to keep 

things going, and by a policy of prudent silence and grad- 
ual expansion from within prevent the great plant of the 
establishment from falling into the hands of the High Church- 
men. In consequence he was involved in endless contradictions 
and practical falsities of speech and car 


The tragedy of Robert Elsmere's secession from the 
Church is deepened by the alienation of his wife's sympathy. 
1. Mrs.Humphrey Ward,Robert Elsmere ,p.163 


2, Ebid., 22164 
3. Ibid., p.414 
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‘She is the Thirty-Nine Articles in the flesh' a woman 

in whom the sweet but narrow piety of her father Lives 
azgain,and who is utterly unable to understand how intellect- 
ual integrity can supersede a loyalty. Her affection for 
Elsmere endures till the end but it is often a painful bond- 
are. 

Elsmere ,himself,represents the svirit of Christian 
Socialism. In his country parish he wages vigorous warfare 
against the indifferent landlord. "Father,mother,grown-up 
son,girl of thirteen and grandchild all huddled in a space 
ten feet square. Langham! What defense can be found for 
&@ man who lives ina place like Murewell Hall,and can take 
money from human beings for the use of a sty 1ike unet.") 
His efforts were rewarded by some success,but as result of 
his contacts with the scholarly Squire his religious con- 
victions are Undermined. Higher criticism and comparative 
religion demolish his defenses but his religious passion 
rises above the ruins of belief as he reaffirms his faith 
in "the living voice of the eternal in the soul of man." 
Such a conviction is,however,insufficient for the retention 
of his office as a Church of England clergyman,and his 
resignation is henceforth inevitable. 

His religious work continued in the slums of London 
is of the nature prescribed by Matthew Arnold,a passionate 


effort to make sweetness and light previal. In this work 


1. Mrs.Humphrey Ward,Robert Elsmere ,p.204 
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he is associated with Unitarians,and his humanized religion 
seems indistinguishable from Unitarianiem,although Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward is rather unsympathetic to the heterdadox 
creed. It is described as arid and middle class,philosophical, 
and indifferent to the se The theism of Elsmere is rather 
attributed to the idolized Professor T.S. Green of Oxford. 
"I take my stand on conscience and the moral life. In them 
I find Goa." The core of the new religious faith is in 
the human Jesus,for whom Elsmere pleads most eloquently in 
an address before a rationalist audience of working alias 
On this basis of a theism which cannot be disproved ,he 
prophesies the new religion which will supply a spiritual 
life and a faith to the rising democracy. "new ways of 
worship and new forms of love." It seems inevitable that 
Elsmere should work out his.destiny within a church organiza 
tion of some sort,though the Brotherhood which he founded 
has no sacérdotal character and is in tune with the-protletar- 
lan rationalism which Kingsley deplored. 

In the novels of George Eliot the spirit of religion 
_has removed itself entirely from the Church. Disciple of 
Herbert Spencer and Auguste Comte,George Eliot could treat 
churches simoly as social phenomena ,superficial expressions 
of a human need which lay far deeper. Ina letter written 


after her second book she expresses her theory of the relig- 


fous novel: "If art does not enlarge men's sympathies,it 


1. Mrs. Humphrey Ward,Robert Elsmere ,p.416 
Ce Ibid. ,p.408 
Ds Ibid. ,p.493 
4, Ibid. ,p.410 
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does nothing morally....the only effect I ardently long 

to produce by my writings is that those who read them 

should be better able to imagine ant to feel the vains and 
joys of those who differ from themseives in everything but : 


the broad fact of being struggling erring human creatures.” 


Of the tales which embody the Scenes of Clerical 


Life, "Janet's Repentance” alone has religious interest. 

In this story Janet Dempster,the wife of a brutal and vul- 
gar attorney,who has been led to seek forgetfulness of her 
sufferings in aicohol,is converted from this evil practi¢e 
by the ministrations of an Evangelical clergyman. Formerly 
she had joined in his persecution,bdut the human sympathies 
awakened by her contact with Mr. Tryan lead to a change of 
heart and an affirmation of faith. It is very clear that 
the conversion has little or nothing to do with supernatural 
threats or promises:rather,the impression is conveyed that 
the same result might have beat obtained as well by any form 
of theological belief,and possibly better under an organized 
religion of humanity. 

Felix Holt (1866) expresses the radical political 
Sympathies of George Eliot. Holt,the Radical,is trying to 
stir up the stagnant pond which is the moral life of a Mid- 
land County town. In this novel the religious life is again 


treated in an aloof but kindly fashion. George Eliot 


1. Leslie Stenhens ,George Eliot,p.60 


evinces a sincere respect for Methodism,sensing perhaps 
in the earnestness and plainness of its pretensircns a school 
of the character which she most admired. The characteriza- 
tion of the Radical is not 8% happy. Felix Holt has fine 
principles and something engaging in his perssmalitty, bit 

hic effecttreness te marred by the petty hectoring of his 
Sweetheart for her very natural and excusable vanities ,and 
by the indecision displayed in his political activities. 
Felix Holt accomplishes nothing except to achieve a charm- 
ing wife whom he certainly does not deserve,and his politi- 


cal failures have nrne of that tracic and heroic color which 


is admired in Kingsley's Alton Locke. 
George Eliot offers no positive religi®cus teaching 

in her novels since the religious passion which she describes 
is always treated in a critical fashion. This fact may be 
due to her early training as a philosopher,which seems t9 

cast an intellectual atmosnhere about all her situations. 

Even the incidents of Felix Holt's courtshino are described 
as an interchange of views. “Of God ,Immortality and Duty, 
the last only is left to us" was her mournful heclavetiaa. 
Beyond this severely ethical stoicism there was nothing but 
a zest for ratiocination,derived no douot from the inventor 


vf 


of the “Great Unknowable,”" a zest indeed for the prolifera- 


tion of sweetness and light in her generation. 


1. William Crary Brownell,Victorian Prose Masters ,p.129 
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No greater tribute can pe offered to the memory of 
George Eliot than to acknowledge her splendid tolerance and 
respect for all which moves the relisiouse feelings of man. 
Her wrath was reserved only for the corrupt and hypocritical. 
It is not always so with the apostles of sweetness and light. 
Rarely is the plea of Matthew Arnold sustained, that culture 
must be considered imperfect until "the raw and unkindled 
masses of humanity are touched with sweetness and light.” 
Too often culture implies a form of intellectual arrogance, 
politely exclusive even though it be gently expressed. In 
Justice to Walter Pater,it must be s@id that his vision of 
sweetness and light is broadly based in a humane apprecia- 
tion of life,yet tnere is an esoteric flavor bn his wkithgs 
which marks the Oxford don whose ways are a little remote 


from the common 1ot. 


Pater's Marius the Epicurean (1885) is in a style 


which accords well with the contemplative svirit of the 
author ,suchn elegant and harmonious prose matching the placid 
creed of art for the sake of art. In this philosoohy and 

in his admiration for-.the Renaissance,Pater devisted from 
the theory of Ruskin that moral purpose “is the end of art 
and of the artist. His spirit betokens perhaps the fin de 


siecle with its retrospective estimate of achievement which 


dees not 190k to the tomorrow. The theme of Marius unfolds 
itself in such a leisurely way,with such an absence of 


Suspence or continuity that its character as a novel might 


et 


almost escape notice,yet as a religious novel it has the 
Sslichtest trace of didactism that might be tolerated by 
sone’ sous artist. The age of the Antonines and the splen- 
did era of Marcus Aurelius tempted comparison in many res- 
pects with the nineteenth eentury. Reverence for the an- 
cestral gods remained in the cults and pieties which the 
ages had produced,philosophies vied with each other and out 
of the temperate fermentation was arising the religion which 
was to inform the destiny of Europe. 

The story wanders with Marius through these varisus 
phases of Roman life,avprecisating,reverencing or criticiz- 
ing in the spirit of the independent humanist. The comments 
upon the cults of ancestors and shrines and fables are a 
reflection upon contemporary Anglicanism. "A religion that 
had grown throuch and through a man's life,so strongly and 
quietly, which had meant s% much for s9° many generations ; 
exnoressing s° much of their hopes in forms “every and 
so familiar, a tradition of tranquilizing ,linked by such 
complex associations -t> man as he had been,and was-- a re- 
ligion like that one sould think might have its uses even 
for a philosophical ckeptic." 


But those beautiful gods with their whole round of 


beautiful services,the Cyrenaic school definitely denounced. 


Of the Cyrenaic,Pater writes: "As other men concentrate on 


1. Walter Pater,Marius the Epicurean,p.242 
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the truth of number or it may be on the pleasure of appetite, 
so he is wholly pent on living in that full stream of 

refined sensations; and in the prosecution of this love of 
beauty,he claims an entire liberty of heart and mind-- ‘ 
liberty above all of conventional answers to first questions.” 
The noblest mind of this school like the poet Flavian and 

the poet Lucian labored t2 create for themselves a style, 
expressive andkindred of their personal feeling ,and it is 

the epirit of Cyrenaise which appeals most strongly to the 
taste of Marius. 

Perhaps the finest part of the novel is the first 
chapters which seem soaked in the sunlight and various inm- 
pressions of the pagan scene as an indolent narration of 
a smooth flowing existence. As the personality of Marcus 
4urelius is introduced,the atmosphere becomes alien and the 
perception of the writer is less keen in its estimates. 
Pater approves the piety of the emperor's Catholic reception 
of local superstitions,but finds it difficult to explain 
the stoic spirit of renunciation. "Reason",he writes ,of- 
the imperial philosopher,"was the elusive cuest of his 
soul,for whom the soul is kept neat and pleansed and puri- 
reg So the Epicurean might conceive stoicism as a 
certain fastidiousness,but in the end Pater has to deplore 
the loneliness and austerity of that philosophy. 


1. Walter Pater,Marius the Epicurean,p.247 
2. Ibid., p.259 


It was in Christianity that Marius found that blend 
of austerity with wholesome delight in life. “It was in 
early Christianity ,in its humanity,or even in its human- 
ism,in its generous hopefulness for man,its commonsense ,and 
alacrity for cheerful service,its sympathy with all creatures, 
its appreciation of beauty and Pere ae and many more 
hedonistic reasons for peaising Christianity. Faintarnd 
vague are the encomiums pronounced upon the charity and 
the martyrs of the new faith,such being the understanding 
of an Epicurean. Pater could justify Christianity on the 
same grounds as lent approval to-the pagan cults,and beyond 
Christianity in the twentieth century he did not care to 


look. So Marius the Epicurean ends with the arrival of 


Christianity. 


1. Walter Pater,Marius the Epicurean,p.328 
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